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pathy with all other points of view. The effect upon the student can hardly 
be to induce in him catholicity of spirit. 

A distinct merit of the book is its attempt to bring the problems up to 
date, as in the sections on "Is the Material World a Mechanism ? " " Criti- 
cal Empiricism," "Pragmatism," etc. But here, too, Professor Fullerton's 
undialectical treatment is often in evidence. To take a somewhat typical 
example, on page 148, the author mentions Dr. Ward's "attack" upon 
the mechanistic view of reality, describing the attack in five lines in such a 
general way that no student not familiar with Dr. Ward's work can be 
intelligently aware of the grounds upon which the attack is made. Thus, 
naturally, Dr. Ward makes but a poor showing. 

And yet the critic wishes that there had been no need to make these 
strictures. The book is written with such delightful clearness and direct- 
ness that the weary philosopher comes to it with joy. It is refreshingly 
free from technical jargon, and it holds the attention to the end. Indeed, 
it is as interesting as a novel. It is just this marked excellence of the book, 
however, that makes one regret so thoroughly its defects of philosophical 
organization. In particular, the two chapters of Part I on "The Meaning 
of the Word Philosophy in the Past and in the Present," and the chapters 
of Parts V and VI on "The Philosophical Sciences" and "On the Study 
of Philosophy," are written with admirable skill and with a full under- 
standing of the needs of students. 

Obviously, this is not the place to enter upon a discussion of Professor 
Fullerton's own views. As they have been stated more fully in his larger 
work, criticism of them should have reference to that more adequate pres- 
entation. It may be said, however, that the presentation in the smaller 
volume has the merit of simplicity and clearness. 

h. a. overstreet. 
University of California. 

A Short History of Philosophy. By Arch. B. D. Alexander. Glas- 
gow, Maclehose & Sons; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1907. — pp. 
vii, 601. 

This book proposes to treat in a systematic way the entire course of 
European speculation. Its author notes that since Lewes no British author 
has done this. He makes no allusion to the volumes of Rogers and Turner, 
and refers to our other texts in current use as translations. While not all 
will feel keenly the need of a British text, a gratifying welcome will prob- 
ably await any new book on this subject which is distinguished by special 
excellencies in standpoint, plan, and execution. 

The standpoint of the present author is not at once apparent. The book 
has no ulterior purpose, as has for instance that of Professor Turner. In- 
ternal indications seem to show, however, that the author occupies essen- 
tially the position of English Neo-Hegelianism. But he is entirely free 
from the characteristic Hegelian fault of forcing the facts of history in 
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the interest of a preconceived theory of development. Indeed, the treat- 
ment is objective almost to a fault. 

The plan of the work involves a very cursory treatment of Greek, patris- 
tic, and scholastic philosophy ; a fairly extended treatment of that of 
the seventeenth century ; and then a very full account of the English, 
French, and German Enlightenment, of Kant, and of the movement from 
Kant to Hegel. Post-Hegelian thought is touched lightly. A hundred 
pages are given to Greek philosophy, twenty to the patristics and Neo- 
Platonism, twenty more to the Middle Ages, six or seven to the Renais- 
sance thinkers, and on page 146 the discussion of Bacon begins. Reid 
and Hamilton are completed on page 273, before the book is half done. 
The discussion of German idealism begins with Kant on page 347, and 
ends with Hegel on page 520. Sixty pages are then given to sketching 
briefly the main tendencies since Hegel. A book thus planned would 
seem to be better fitted for the intellectual atmosphere of Germany than 
for that of English-speaking peoples. 

In point of execution, the work is uneven. The author seems to be 
more at home in the philosophy of the Enlightenment and of the early 
nineteenth century than elsewhere. Until he reaches these periods, he 
writes as if he were compiling at second hand, and rarely shows evidence 
of independent research. The style is plodding and matter-of-fact. But 
when the book is about half through, a distinct improvement is to be 
noticed, and much of what remains is well written, interesting, and instruc- 
tive. In one very important respect, however, it may be expected to draw a 
severe criticism from the Each. It is marred by loose and inaccurate 
statements of fact, ranking in this respect far beneath any of our standard 
manuals. My notes record a large number of places where the writer is 
simply misinformed, inadequately informed, or hazy ; while it is by no 
means uncommon for him to bungle the statement of a simple matter on 
which he presumably has information. A few citations may exemplify 
this. The chapter on Aristotle, for instance, begins (p. 62), after " passing 
over Epensippus " [Speusippus] and others, by sketching Aristotle's life : 
" I n 33S he returned to Athens, where, amid the groves of the academy [!], 
he walked and meditated and engaged in teaching. ' ' In fact, the covered 
walks (irepmaToi) in the grounds of the temple of the Lyceian Apollo were 
on the other side of Athens from the gymnasium and grove named after the 
hero Academus (not Academicus, p. 47). " Charged with atheism, he left 
Athens in 322 and died of self-poisoning in Chalcis, in Eubcea, at the age 
of 63." This story is repudiated by all modern authors with whom I am 
acquainted; by Zeller {Aristotle, Eng. tr., Vol. I, p. 37, n. 2) "because 
the best evidence is against it, — because it is contrary to Aristotle' s own prin- 
ciples, and because it does not fit the circumstances ;" by Turner {Hist, of 
Phil., p. 1 26) as a 'fable' having "absolutely no foundation." Our author 
continues : "Aristotle was the most voluminous writer of antiquity," — a 
statement which I cannot verify in face of Zeller's citation from Diogenes 
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(Stoics, etc., Eng. tr. , p. 407, n. 6) of a passage which awards this some- 
what doubtful honor to either Epicurus or Chrysippus, and of Grant's 
remark {Aristotle, p. 47)that "we, however, have no reason for joining in this 
opinion. His genuine works that have come down to us fill altogether less 
than 3,000 pages, and this amount in mere point of quantity is not anything 
unusual or surprising." When we come to the account of the system : 
"Aristotle starts with a treatment of logic, which he does not consider a 
division of philosophy proper, but rather a study of method" (pp. 64, 65). 
But this was rather by the followers of Aristotle than by Aristotle himself. 
" Logic he calls the instrument (Organon) of thinking." This term, how- 
ever, was fixed by his editors; Aristotle spoke generally of 'Analytics.' 
'• The second section of the Organon [On Interpretation] treats of language 
as the expression and interpretation of thought." In fact it treats of prop- 
ositions rather than language, and it carries the entire doctrine of imme- 
diate inference. These citations from the first three pages of the account of 
Aristotle are a fair sample of the want of precision shown by the author 
throughout the Greek sections of the book. 

While the description of the modern period is better written, it is still 
studded with errors, which we may illustrate by a few quotations from the 
account of Spinoza. The author expounds causa sui as "something of 
which the cause involves existence" (p. 186) ; Spinoza said : "cujus essen- 
tia involvit existentiam." This indicates nothing more, perhaps, than bad 
editing ; rather more serious is the confusion attending his criticism of the 
geometrical method (p. 183) : "But Spinoza failed to see that this method, 
though suitable to the finite sciences, is wholly inadequate to the treatment 
of speculative subjects. Euclid was dealing with a different subject-matter 
from that of Spinoza. Mathematics avowedly deals only with objects of 
the imagination. . . . But in the case of speculative philosophy it is other- 
wise. . . . Philosophy deals not with objects of the imagination, but with 
being, existence itself. The demonstrative method is not concerned with 
the truth as such ; whereas it is the truth as such which is the special con- 
cern of philosophy." Here the Kantian distinction between perception 
and conception gets tangled up with the Platonic doctrine that geometrical 
knowledge involves idealization, the latter teaching being read, however, 
in the light of Hume's interpretation of ideas as secondary and therefore 
removed from reality. The result is a sorry mess. Philosophy becomes 
more empirical than " finite science," but loses the ideal of demonstration, 
perhaps all ideals ; while finite sciences not only lose touch with reality, — 
which is an extreme error in one direction, — but they all become amenable 
to the geometrical method, — an equal error on the other side. Regarding 
attributes, the author quotes Spinoza's famous tanquam definition, and com- 
ments : "In other words, an attribute does hot constitute the real essence 
of the substance itself, but only in relation to the finite intelligence which 
contemplates it " (p. 191). In thus assuming the attributive or phenomenal- 
istic view, he gives no intimation that this is a disputed point, that the weight 
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of critical opinion is on the other side, or even that another view is possible. 
"The unity as we know it differentiates itself into infinite attributes and 
then into finite modes" (p. 190). The author thus totally loses sight of 
Spinoza's infinite modes. 

While the book is thus unreliable on delicate matters throughout, candor 
demands the recognition that much of it is instructive and effectively 
written, and presents material not otherwise so readily available. This is 
true especially regarding the French and German philosophy of the last 
century and a half. It should be placed upon the index of books forbidden 
usque corrigantur ; but should a second edition evidence a thorough over- 
hauling, it will be of service to those teachers who work in accordance with 
its plan. 

E. L. Hinman. 
The University of Nebraska. 

A Student s History of Philosophy -. By Arthur Kenyon Rogers. New 
Edition, revised. New York, The Macmillan Company ; London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1907. — pp. xiii, 511. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1901, and since that time it 
has abundantly proved its usefulness as a handbook for college students 
and for general readers who desire a clear and compendious account of the 
history of philosophy. "In the present revision," to quote the author's 
words, " I have corrected some errors of fact, and a large number of mis- 
takes of judgment and infelicities of expression. In several cases the ex- 
position has been in greater or less part rewritten. I have also added refer- 
ences in connection with passages quoted, and have brought the bibliogra- 
phies down to date. ... I have not considered it advisable, however, 
to add essentially to the fulness of the treatment, even in the case of mat- 
ters which in themselves are well worthy of greater emphasis. ... In the 
concluding sections only has there been a slight expansion " (p. ix). 

Of these changes the addition in footnotes of references in connection with 
the numerous passages quoted, is perhaps the most important. One of the 
most valuable features of the book is the admirable selection of numerous 
clear and direct statements from the writings of the philosophers themselves ; 
and the utility of these quotations is much increased by the references, 
largely wanting in the first edition, which enable the student to verify them 
for himself and to read them in their proper context. The bibliographies 
at the end of the different sections do not of course profess to be at all ex- 
haustive, but mention only the main translations and the English books most 
likely to be serviceable to the class of readers for whom the work is intended. 

Professor Roger's book is so excellent in many respects, — so simple and 
direct in statement, and so genuinely philosophical in spirit, — that one is 
tempted to express regret that he did not use the occasion of the present 
revision to make his treatment somewhat more extensive and thorough- 
going. This is especially desirable, I think, in the part dealing with modern 



